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KEEPING  THE  MEMBERS  POSTED. 

A  friendly  critic  observes  that  in  his  vState  people  have  only  a  hazy  idea  of  what  the  farm 
bureau  is  trying  to  do.  He  believes  that  the  county  agents  in  extension  work  should  write  more 
for  the  local  press  about  their  own  work  in  the  county,  what  the  farm  bureau  is  for,  what  the 
function  of  the  county  agent  is,  what  he  is  doing,  what  results  are  being  obtained,  how  the  work 
is  supported,  and  how  it  can  be  made  more  effective.  He  claims  that  many  do  not  understand 
the  work,  even  where  it  has  been  conducted  for  two  or  thi'ee  years. 

Such  advice  is  fundamentally  sound.  The  public  wants  to  know  in  a  general  way  what  is 
going  on;  the  membership  wants  to  have  definite  and  detailed  information  regarding  the  bureau 
work.  An  organization  must  justify  itself  to  its  membership.  They  must  know  affirmatively 
that  it  is  doing  efficient  work.  When  they  join  they  are  in  a  receptive  mood  and  should  be 
given  a  vision  of  the  whole  scheme  for  work  in  the  county.  This  will  create  confidence  and  con- 
tribute to  good  understanding  between  members  and  management. 

But  when  once  enrolled  on  the  lists  of  members  the  work  has  only  begun.  They  have  just 
entered  the  school.  From  that  time  forth  the  farm  bureau  membership  must  receive  such  atten- 
tion as  shall  increase  their  information,  their  cooperative  usefuhiess,  and  their  courage.  They 
should  do  work  themselves  and  be  kept  posted  on  the  work  of  others. 

How  may  the  bureau  management  keep  in  touch  with  the  membership  ?  The  personal 
interview  stands  first  in  importance  in  this  connection.  At  the  beginning  of  the  work  this  is 
all  important.  Men  must  be  called  upon,  and  their  counsel  and  cooperation  sought;  the  direct 
method  of  contact  is  surest  and  quickest  in  its  results.  Much  explanation  of  the  work  is  needed 
and  neighbor  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  with  neighbor.  In  doing  so  they  teach  each  other, 
acquire  a  greater  interest  in  the  work,  and  feel  a  greater  responsibility  for  it.  As  the  organiza- 
tion spreads  and  the  membership  grows  the  agent  will  meet  his  membership  more  in  groups, 
but  the  personal  touch  need  not  be  lost.  There  will  be  farm  visits  and  various  field  meetings 
which  afford  a  chance  for  familiar  conversation.  The  members  should  be  encouraged  to  drop 
into  the  office,  too,  to  get  a  word  as  to  the  work.  This  gives  the  managem_ent  a  chance  that 
should  be  welcomed.  Happy  the  agent  who  can  enforce  his  point  with  a  little  story  of  local 
achievement. 

The  various  bureau  meetings,  m_ontlily,  quarterly,  or  annual,  should  be  made  the  occasion 
for  conveying  mformation  to  the  membership.  The  pleasant  social  features  will  give  the 
proper  setting  for  the  instruction,  since,  having  come  together  to  show  loyalty  to  a  common  cause, 
the  members  are  ready  to  welcome  accounts  of  achievement  and  the  outUning  of  plans  for 


increasing  the  usefulness  and  power  of  the  organizations.  The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
leaders  here  find  a  chance  to  enforce  the  lesson  till  it  becomes  dynamic. 

The  press  article  in  the  local  paper  probably  stands  second  in  importance  in  keeping  the 
membership  informed.  In  the  ordinary  rural  county  the  papers  are  anxious  to  get  all  the  hve 
news  of  bureau  activities  that  may  be  supphed  them  in  readable  form.  To  prepare  this  matter 
involves  much  work,  but  when  the  matter  prepared  deals  with  the  work  and  achievem.ents  of 
the  farm  bureau  it  is  work  that  is  well  worth  doing.  The  stories  should  tell  in  detail  what 
demonstrations  are  being  undertaken,  who  is  doing  the  work,  and  what  it  is  hoped  to  show  by 
them;  then,  when  the  work  is  done,  the  results  should  be  carefully  set  forth.  The  local  press 
constitutes  a  unique  teaching  opportunity  ready  at  hand. 

Besides  the  foregoing  the  bureau  may  make  use  ol  the  circular  letter.  This  is  another 
valuable  means  of  keeping  the  farm  bureau  membership  informed.  To  be  most  effective  it 
should  convey  a  simple  message  in  plain  language.  If  used  for  the  discussion  of  matters  that  can 
not  await  the  usual  channels  of  communication  without  losing  in  value  to  the  membership  of 
the  organization,  such  as  announcing  special  meetings  or  calling  attention  to  emergency  opera- 
tions, then  the  circular  letter  is  a  distinctly  helpful  agency.  It  is  an  inexpensive  substitute 
for  a  ''night  letter."  It  serves  to  confirm  such  telephone  messages  as  the  busy  agent  is  able  to 
send  out  on  the  subject.    If  judiciously  used,  it  is  a  valuable  and  legitimate  means  of  pubhcity. 

Further,  an  unique  field  of  service  is  the  use  of  the  circular  letter  for  reaching  special  gioups 
of  the  membership.  The  agent  may  have  an  important  message  for  the  beekeepers;  he  uses  a 
circular  letter.  He  may  wish  to  give  a  spraying  demonstration  in  a  remote  neighborhood;  he 
sends  a  circular  of  invitation  to  every  orchard  owner  within  driving  distance  of  the  place,  etc. 

In  the  last  place,  the  bureau  management  may  publish  its  own  monthly  paper  to  send  to  all 
the  members.  This  may  be  necessary  where  no  suitable  local  papers  exist,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
great  cities. 

A  neat,  concise  monthly  paper  sent  from  the  office  of  the  farm  bureau  is  an  attractive  way 
of  assuring  the  membership  that  the  bureau  is  ahve.  Before  undertaking  to  pubhsh  it  the 
management  should  be  reasonably  sure  that  it  is  not  assuming  too  great  a  burden.  Otherwise, 
the  paper  may  unintentionally  become  the  ranking  enterprise  whereby  demonstrations  them- 
selves will  be  neglected.  Its  very  regularity  of  appearance  calls  for  a  right  of  way  kept  clear 
at  intervals  for  it.  The  county  agent  should  not  be  expected  to  assume  responsibHity  for  the 
paper.  The  farm  bureau  organization  itseK  through  an  especially  appointed  committee  should 
assume  this  responsibility.  It  is  one  way  of  using  the  bureau  organization.  The  county  agent 
may  contribute  concerning  the  results  of  demonstrations  conducted  by  him  in  cooperation  with 
farmers  in  the  county,  outline  plans  of  work,  give  notice  of  coming  events,  and  other  matters 
pBrtaining  to  his  work. 

No  farm  bureau  should  inaugurate  a  publication  unless  wiQing  to  meet  printer's  bills.  To 
expect  this  expense  to  be  met  regularly  by  the  advertising  retm'ns  would  be  unfortunate,  for 
only  such  advertising  should  be  carried  as  wUl  contribute  to  the  purpose  of  the  publication;  aU 
else  should  be  rigorously  excluded. 

Some  of  the  advantages  that  may  be  expected  from  keeping  the  membership  informed 
through  a  bureau  publication  are  the  following : 

(1)  It  gives  regular  touch  with  the  membership.    The  sense  of  belonging  grows  upon  them. 

(2)  The  county  agent  is  spared  the  necessity'  of  writing  much  for  other  publications,  which 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  unpleasant  complications. 

(3)  The  monthly  bureau  publication  does  away  with  most  of  the  need  for  circular  letters, 
exchange  lists,  and  the  like. 

(4)  If  it  carries  news  and  a  message,  someone  in  every  household  will  read  it  and  keep  it  for 
reference. 
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In  planning  for  a  farm  bureau  publication,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  more  time-consuming  and  more  expensive  than  would  be  makmg  use  of  the  county  press. 
As  a  result  of  not  taking  these  matters  fully  into  consideration  at  the  outset  many  similar  pub- 
lications soon  come  to  an  end. 

By  diligent  application  of  the  foregoing  devices,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  management  of  the 
farm  bureau  should  find  itself  able  to  keep  the  membership  informed  and  continuously  interested. 
This  interest  should  culmmate  in  action;  men  ever  learn  by  doing.  Onl}'  b}'  individually 
taking  part  in  demonstrations  can  the  members  reach  full  understandmg  of  the  value  to  them 
of  the  great  increase  in  new  knowledge  in  the  agricultural  world. 

The  New  York  State  Farm  Bm-eau  News  states  its  opinion  concerning  the  bureau  monthhes 
as  published  in  that  State  as  follows: 

There  are  now  23  official  organs  of  the  farm  bureaus  in  their  respective  counties.  It  is  not  necessary  op  desirable 
to  standardize  these  papers  absolutel}'.  Each  paper  should  be  distinctive,  representing  the  \-iews  of  its  county  asso- 
ciation and  its  editor;  but  in  a  few  things  the  work  of  the  State  as  a  whole  will  be  served  by  uniformity,  which  should 
not  in  any  way  remove  the  individuality  of  the  papers.  A  uniform  name,  such  as  "Farm  Bureau  News,"  which  seems 
to  be  the  favorite  title  at  present,  and  which  is  most  representative  of  the  contents  of  the  paper,  makes  the  publication 
stand  out  everywhere  in  the  State  where  it  may  be  seen,  as  the  official  organ  of  a  local  bureau. 

An  important  thing  in  the  preparation  of  these  papers  is  to  avoid  duplicating  local  newspaper,  agricultm-al  jom-- 
nal,  and  bulletin  m^aterial.  The  matter  published  should  be  local  in  character,  newsy  in  form,  and  brief.  Timely 
advice  and  suggestion  on  the  work  of  the  month  to  follow,  anticipating  questions  that  are  likely  to  arise,  and  the 
recording  of  the  useful  experience  of  members  of  the  association  and  farmers  generally,  should  be  the  principal  featm'e^ 
of  such  a  paper. 

The  editorial  columns  should  be  reserved  for  the  careful  expression  of  opinion  on  the  most  important  farm  bureau 
matters  to  come  before  the  people  of  the  county  dining  the  month. 

For  1916  one  of  the  major  projects  of  the  Cajoiga  County,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau  is  conduct- 
ing an  educational  campaign  as  to  the  functions  of  the  organization. 

GROWTH  AND  LEADERSfflP  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FARM  BUREAU. 

In  an  address  to  the  county  agents  of  New  York,  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  dean  of  the  college 
of  agriculture,  emphasized  the  desirability  of  stimulatmg  and  developiag  local  initiative.  We 
quote  from  his  address  as  follows : 

Communities  are  much  like  indi^'iduals.  No  indi\idual  can  grow  unless  he  serves.  No  community  can  grow 
economically,  socially,  normally,  or  ethically  unless  it  is  aroused  to  the  need  of  service.  Growth,  to  be  permanent, 
must  come  from  within,  and  the  only  way  it  can  come  from  within  is  for  the  people  who  constitute  it  to  move,  to  act, 
to  do  something  for  the  common  good.  In  the  old  days  when  we  selected  a  good  farmer,  because  he  was  a  good  farmer, 
to  go  out  and  help  other  farmers,  the  most  surprised  man  was  the  good  farmer  himself,  for  he  found  at  once  that  the 
mere  fact  of  his  helping  other  farmers  helped  him  as  much  or  more  than  it  did  his  neighbors.  If  farm  bureau  work 
is  to  be  permanent,  if  it  is  to  accomplish  its  aims  economically,  socially,  and,  I  might  also  sa}',  morally  and  ethically, 
it  must  be  an  outgrowth  of  local  sphit,  wisely  guided,  but  not  directed  or  dominated  by  any  agencies  from  without. 

The  Federal  Government,  the  State  governments,  and  other  agencies — public  and  private — are  uniting  and 
cooperating  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  local  communities  all  those  things  that  will  be  most  helpful  in  helping  them 
to  help  themselves.  This  will  mean  funds,  advice,  sympathy,  support,  and  more  important  than  all,  a  nation-wide 
imited  and  consistent  idealism  which  is  found  in  the  broad  and  generous  meaning  of  the  word  "cooperation."  Coop- 
eration for  what?  Not  for  bureaucratic  or  centralized  control  or  direction,  not  for  a  system  that  will  make  our  farm 
people  merely  receivers,  but  for  a  plan  and  a  system  that  will  quicken  social  consciousness  and  make  our  people 
givers.  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  cooperation  as  it  was  written  into  the  Le^'e^  bill,  and.  while  we  can 
not  expect  to  attain  the  high  ideals,  as  there  expressed,  all  at  once,  we  can  work  toward  them  with  all  the  zeal  at 
our  command. 

We  see  the  farm  btneau  work  of  the  futm-e  wisely  guided  and  directed  by  local  leaders  ^ith  vision,  with  sound 
ideals,  and  with  that  most  rare  and  uncommon  thing,  common  sense.  These  leaders  must  be  in  the  community  and 
of  the  community  they  ser\'e.  If  the  leader  is  successful  in  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  community,  if  he  really 
deserves  it,  learns  it,  and  loves  it,  the  rest  will  not  be  difficult.    He  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
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crystallizing  agent  whose  job  it  is  to  bring  the  forces  together  for  the  purpose  of  molding  them  for  the  common  good, 
and  that  self-effacement  is  the  most  potent  force  of  all  in  accomplishing  the  results  to  be  desired. 

The  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  can  come  to  anyone  engaged  in  constructive,  administrative,  or  organ- 
izational work  is  the  pleasure  of  standing  away  on  the  side  lines,  completely  off  the  stage,  and  quietly  watching 
results  unfold  themselves — ^results  which  he  alone  may  know  are  due  in  some  part,  large  or  small,  to  his  efforts. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  counties  having  an  agricultural  agent  in  the  Northeastern  States 
have  a  county  organization  supporting  the  work.  About  65  per  cent  of  the  counties  in  the  North 
Central  States  have  such  an  organization,  vrhile  in  the  Western  States  only  about  33  per  cent  of 
the  counties  have  an  organization  supporting  the  -svork.  A  strong  county  organization  made 
up  of  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  county  and  actively  cooperating  with  the  county  agent  is 
more  and  more  coming  to  be  recognized  as  fundamental  to  the  greatest  success  in  county  agent 
work. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  LOCAL  FUNDS  IN  FARM  BUREAU  WORK. 

In  a  recent  address  on  the  farm  bureau  movement  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  New  York  made  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  administration  of  farm  bureau  work: 

Inasmuch  as  the  farm  bureau  is  for  all  the  people  in  its  region,  so  should  all  of  these  people  accept  the  privilege  of 
its  support.  I  like  the  idea  of  a  public-membership  organization,  on  which  the  farm  bureau  rests,  every  member  pay- 
ing his  annual  dues.  A  man  will  not  derive  much  benefit  from  a  farm  bureau  imtil  his  mind  is  flexible  enough  to  allow 
him  to  contribute  money.  If  there  is  such  an.  organization  contributing  a  good  round  sum  (in  the  end  certainly  not 
less  than  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  dollars  in  each  good  agricultural  coimty  annually),  then  the  organization  may 
safely  accept  funds  from  the  outside.  These  "(outside)  funds  will  not  then  be  gifts  that  might  control  the  situation; 
they  would  be  contributions  from  people  and  groups  that  desire  to  help. 

I  know  that  persons  ask  why  they  should  contribute  to  the  farm  bureau  if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  and  the  Nation 
to  support  it.  They  may  feel  that  they  pay  for  it  in  their  taxes.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  or  Nation  wholly  to  support  such  work.  Government  will  found  the  plan,  provide  the  machinery  of  supervision, 
but  even  Government  action  must  be  cooperative  ^vith  the  people  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  Taxes  support  Government, 
rather  than  the  special  welfare  work  of  communities.  It  is  not  the  function  of  State  and  National  Government  to  carry 
the  details  in  the  localities.  The  localities  should  be  themselves  self-acting.  The  residents  can  not  expect  to  exercise 
much  control  over  the  work  if  they  do  not  make  direct  contribution  to  it.  They  will  be  more  likely  to  secure  a  good 
money  return  if  they  put  money  into  it,  and  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  farm  bureau  is  also  to  have  a  community 
function.  *  *  *  In  practice  it  will  be  found  that  the  Government  will  not  provide  sufficient  funds  to  support  all 
the  work  that  will  be  wanted.  It  is  also  due  the  agent  that  he  have  the  backing  of  his  people.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible  for  the  farm  bureau  to  get  very  far  until  there  is  a  good  background  organization  with  a  voting  membership. 

Having  the  fundamental  organization  in  the  farming  community,  then  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
vote  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  of  the  State,  or  of  other  public  departments  or  divisions  of  Government.  Such 
funds  may  in  fact  be  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  continuity  of  the  enterprise.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  at  the 
beginning  it  may  be  impossible  to  secm'e  the  voluntary  organization;  it  is  proper  that  Government  should  lead  the  way 
when  necessary;  it  may  set  things  going;  but  as  the  work  develops,  the  difficulties  will  be  fewer  and  the  farm  bm'eau 
should  find  itself  increasingly  more  independent. 

THE  ARIZONA  PLAN  OF  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 

A  county  organization  known  as  a  Farm  Improvement  Association  has  recently  been 
established  in  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.  The  general  plan  of  the  County  Farm  Improvement 
Association  is  to  work  with  and  through  ever}'  community  or  local  farmers'  organization  of 
the  county.  \Miere  there  are  no  local  organizations  encourcigement  and  assistance  is  furnished 
in  helping  the  farmers  to  organize,  if  a  local  organization  is  thought  to  be  deshable.  Maricopa 
County  now  has  15  agricultural  or  commercial  organizations  represented  in  the  advisory  council 
of  the  Farm  Improvement  Association.  Of  this  number  the  county  agent  helped  to  organize 
nine  community  agricultural  associations.  Among  the  standing  committees  appointed  by  the 
president  are  the  following:  Executive,  finance,  membership,  schools,  road  improvement,  live 
stock,  and  cooperative  enterprises. 


Active  membership  is  limited  to  those  actively  interested  in  farming  who  are  active 
members  in  good  standing  of  officially  recognized  local  farmers'  organizations.  Any  farmer, 
farmer's  wife,  investigator,  or  teacher  actively  engaged  in  farming  or  other  agricultural  work 
dnectly  concerned  with  farming  in  the  county,  either  as  a  business  or  a  profession,  who  is  not 
a  member  of  any  recognized  local  farmers'  organization,  may  also  become  an  active  member 
of  the  county  association  upon  application  by  paying  $1  annual  dues. 

An  advisory  council,  elected  for  one  year  and  composed  of  a  councilman  and  an  alternate 
councilman  from  each  accredited  farmers'  organization,  association,  or  society,  constitutes  the 
working  body  of  the  association.  The  advisory  council,  together  with  the  county  agent,  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  leader,  determines  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  county. 

GLUE  METHOD  OF  INOCULATING  LEGUMES. 

The  county  agents  in  Illinois  report  that  the  glue  method  of  inoculating  legumes  is  proving 
very  successful.  This  method  was  developed  some  years  ago  by  the  agronomy  department  of 
Illinois  Experiment  Station,  and  it  is  now  in  use  for  inoculating  legumes. 

As  this  method  is  simple  a  description  will  doubtless  be  of  much  interest  to  all  county  agents 
who  have  not  already  learned  of  it.  It  is  called  the  "glue  method"  because  its  essential  feature 
consists  in  making  particles  of  inoculated  soil  adhere  to  the  seed  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
furniture  glue.  The  method  is  essentially  as  described  below,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  the  exact  amounts  given  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  results. 

Add  two  handfuls  of  furniture  glue  (about  6  ounces)  to  each  gallon  of  boiling  water  needed 
and  let  it  dissolve  and  the  solution  cool.  Put  the  seed  in  a  wash  tub,  a  wagon  bed,  or  other  suit- 
able place  and  then  sprinkle  enough  of  the  solution  on  the  seed  to  moisten  but  not  wet  it — 
1  quart  per  bushel  will  be  about  right — and  stir  thoroughly  until  all  the  seed  is  moistened. 

A  few  days  in  advance  of  the  foregoing,  secure  soil  from  a  place  where  the  same  kind  of 
plants  as  the  seed  (sweet  clover  may  be  used  for  alfalfa)  are  growing,  being  sure  that  the  roots 
of  the  plants  have  a  vigorous  development  of  nodules  on  them.  Dry  the  soil  in  the  shade,  pref- 
erably in  the  barn  or  basement,  and  pulverize  into  dust.  Scatter  this  dust  over  the  moistened 
seed,  using  from  ^  to  1  gallon  of  dirt  per  bushel  of  seed,  and  mix  thoroughly  until  the  seed  no 
longer  sticks  together.    The  seed  is  then  ready  to  sow. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are,  first,  that  a  little  inoculated  soil  is  in  direct  contact 
with  each  seed ;  second,  the  method  is  very  simple  and  requires  only  a  small  amount  of  inoculated 
soil;  and  third,  this  method  costs  only  a  few  cents  per  acre. 

This  method  of  inoculation,  together  with  the  soil  transfer  and  the  liquid  culture  methods, 
are  described  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  704  of  this  department. 

OFFICE  CHANGES. 

Several  readjustments  in  handling  extension  matters  of  the  Office  of  Extension  Work,  North 
and  West,  went  into  effect  January  1.  Mr,  W.  A.  Lloyd  has  been  placed  in  general  charge  of 
all  county  agent  work.  Prof.  L.  A,  Clinton  will  act  as  assistant  chief  of  the  office  and  have 
general  charge  of  all  Smith-Lever  projects  and  cooperative  relationships.  Prof.  A.  B,  Graham, 
formerly  extension  director  in  Ohio,  will  give  special  attention  to  extension  work  in  both  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  by  means  of  movable  schools,  farmers'  weeks,  etc.  Miss  F.  E. 
Ward,  for  the  past  year  assistant  in  club  work  in  the  State  of  Washington,  came  into  the  office 
in  November  as  assistant  in  girls'  club  work.  Mr.  H.  B.  Cannon,  farm  management  demon- 
strator in  Montana  during  the  past  year,  is  assisting  in  the  handling  of  reports  and  manuscripts. 
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WITH  THE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

Data  covering  the  travel  and  subsistence  of  43  county  agents  in  the  Northeastern  States 
for  408  months  indicate  an  average  monthly  expense  for  these  items  of  $37  per  agent.  With 
50  agents  in  the  North  Central  States,  reporting  on  the  same  items  for  452  months,  the  monthly 
average  was  likewise  $37  per  agent.  In  the  Western  States,  36  agents  reporting  expenses  for 
284  months  had  an  average  monthly  expense  for  subsistence  and  travel  of  S54  per  month. 
These  data  indicate  that  the  expense  of  conducting  county  agent  work  in  the  central  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  United  States  is  quite  uniform,  but  that  in  the  Western  States  where  rail- 
road travel  is  frequently  high  and  distances  much  greater,  the  cost  of  extension  work  is  con- 
siderably increased,  the  expense  on  the  average  being  about  45  per  cent  greater  in  the  West 
than  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States. 

The  county  agent  plan  of  extension  work  in  Vermont  has  from  the  first  been  given  the 
strongest  support  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  Of  the  14 
counties  in  the  State  10  now  have  county  agents.  In  every  county  there  is  an  organization  to 
back  up  and  aid  in  making  efficient  the  work  of  the  county  agent.  So  important  has  the  work 
been  considered  that  when  letters  of  information  are  VTitten  by  the  specialists  at  the  college 
to  any  farmers  in  a  county  where  an  agent  is  located  copies  of  these  letters  are  sent  to  the 
county  agent.  In  this  way  the  agent  is  kept  mformed  at  aU  times  as  to  the  information  being 
sent  by  the  college  to  farmers  within  his  county. 

County  Agent  Bishop  held  a  demonstration  in  November  to  interview  lamb  feeders  of 
Livingston  County,  111.  Eight  farms  were  visited  in  this  tour.  The  feeders  answered  questions 
cheerfully  and  discussed  their  methods  and  the  prospects  for  making  a  profit  hj  their  opera- 
tions.   The  experience  of  these  men  in  this  way  becomes  a  county  asset  of  great  value. 

Relative  to  the  hog-cholera  situation.  County  Agent  Orr,  Hendricks  County,  Ind.,  states: 

Large  numbers  of  farmers  are  treating  their  well  herds  and  there  are  more  immune  hogs  in  the  county  now  than 
ever  before  in  its  history.  About  25,000  hogs  have  been  treated  by  local  veterinarians  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Station.  The  county  farm  bureau  has  handled  $4,500  worth  of  serum  since  August  31.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  serum  has  sa\'ed  $100,000  worth  of  hogs  to  the  farmers  of  the  county. 

The  advantage  of  teamwork  was  shown  this  fall  in  checking  up  the  36  completed  results 
on  the  5-acre-plot  corn-growing  contest  in  Bartholomew  County,  Ind.  Through  the  help  of  all 
contestants,  County  Agent  Johnson  finished  this  business  in  four  days'  time.  Visit  schedules 
were  arranged  by  phone  and  the  members  were  urged  to  have  the  written  work  ready  ahead 
of  the  visit  of  the  committee. 

As  a  result  of  the  lime  demonstration  held  in  Winnebago  County,  111.,  last  June  a  limestone 
crusher  has  been  placed  in  the  county.  County  Agent  Ten  Eyck  reports  that  the  farmers  agree 
to  take  at  least  1,000  tons  of  the  product  at  $1.30  a  ton. 

At  the  apple  and  potato  exhibit  in  the  past  fall  at  Newaygo  County,  Mich.,  Agent  Bland- 
ford  noted  the  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  display  over  that  shown  in  the  previous 
year.  As  a  side  show  50  young  colts  competed  for  premiums  given  by  local  horsemen.  This 
was  an  interesting  feature. 

As  a  result  of  the  campaign  conducted  by  County  xVgent  Hughes,  the  owners  of  nearly  a 
thousand  cows  in  Okanogan  County,  Wash.,  have  arranged  to  have  their  herds  tested  for  tuber- 
culosis. 

County  Agent  Coglon  reports  that  in  many  respects  the  Lane  County  (Oreg.)  fair  the  past 
season  has  taken  on  the  characteristics  of  a  farmers'  fair.  The  corn  exhibits  alone  occupied  more 
space  than  have  been  given  in  former  years  to  the  entire  displays  of  individual  exhibits  of  farm 
products.  Seven  granges  had  offered  pure-bred  sow  pigs  as  premiums  for  the  best  half  acre  of 
corn  in  their  several  districts.  The  highest  scoring  winner  received  a  male  pig  at  the  hands  of 
the  county  fair  board. 


The  authorities  in  Lewis  and  Clark  County,  Mont.,  are  cooperating  with  County  Agent 
Carpenter  in  starting  a  travehng  library  among  the  farmers.  For  the  first  six  months  no  charge 
will  be  made  to  cover  the  wear  ol  the  books;  after  this  period  an  estimate  of  the  depreciation  will 
be  made.  If  the  farmers  appreciate  the  service  the  county  commissioners  will  be  asked  to  grant 
an  appropriation  to  meet  the  expense. 

County  Agent  Monroe,  Grays  Harbor  County,  Wash.,  attributes  the  low  yield  of  potatoes 
there  the  past  season  to  rhizoctonia  disease.  He  is  advising  that  clean  seed  be  obtained  from 
other  regions  and  that  it  be  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate  before  planting. 

Twenty-eight  cooperators  undertook  to  control  late  blight  of  potatoes  in  Monroe  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  past  season  under  the  direction  of  County  Agent  Toan.  The  unsprayed  rows  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  110  bushels  to  the  acre;  the  sprayed,  170  bushels.  The  spraying  cost  about  $8 
per  acre.    The  demonstration  called  out  much  comment. 

A  dairy  improvement  association  has  recently  been  organized  for  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
It  starts  with  25  active  members.  The  constitution  states  that  it  is  organized  auxiliary  to  the 
farm  bureau  and  shaU  do  its  work  in  cooperation  with  it.  Each  member  of  the  new  group  must 
also  belong  to  the  parent  association.  The  active  members  bear  the  expense  of  providing  an 
official  tester. 

It  is  well  that  R.  A.  Blanchard,  Cascade  County,  Mont.,  drives  a  motor  car  labeled  "County 
agriculturist'';  otherwise  he  might  have  been  missed  on  the  highway  by  a  man  this  fall  rush- 
ing for  emergency  help.  From  a  brief  conversation  the  agent  gathered  that  blackleg  was 
taking  its  toll.  He  promptly  secured  instrument  and  remedy,  and  by  nightfall  the  cattle  on 
three  distant  farms  had  been  vaccinated.  As  he  worked,  Agent  Blanchard  explained  something 
of  the  disease  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it.    This  extension  work  won  another  group  of  friends. 

''Makmg  and  feedmg  silage"  was  the  topic  in  a  recent  essay- writing  contest  in  Grant 
County,  Ind.  Though  only  $20  was  offered  in  three  prizes,  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils 
submitted  54  essays.  The  winning  essays  were  published  in  the  local  paper.  County  Agent 
Crane,  whose  suggestion  to  a  silo  company  gave  a  start  to  the  contest,  reports  that  children, 
teachers,  and  parents  were  all  interested. 

An  Iowa  corn-club  boy  in  Montgomery  County  grew  more  plants  this  past  season  than 
usual  by  spacing  the  corn  rows  of  his  acre  plot  30  inches  apart.  His  enterprise  and  originality 
were  rewarded  by  the  heaviest  crop  reported  by  a  club  member.  In  a  dry  season  the  story 
might  have  a  different  ending. 

Pulverized  limestone  was  applied  to  a  portion  of  a  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  field  after  plow- 
ing in  the  faU  of  1914.  Last  spring  the  field  was  sown  to  oats  and  clover.  The  lime  made  such 
a  difference  that  one  can  see  just  where  the  wagon  went  along  the  edge  of  the  limed  area  and 
can  also  see  plainly  where  some  shovelfuls  were  thrown  farther  over  than  others.  So  the  clover 
has  painted  a  map  to  show"  at  a  glance  the  distribution  of  the  lime.  County  Agent  Lacy  reports 
that  only  a  trace  of  acidity  is  now  remaining  over  the  limed  area.  It  received  a  dressing  at  the 
rate  of       tons  to  the  acre. 

A  large  silo  in  Dona  Ana  County,  N.  Mex.,  was  fiUed  this  faU  with  sotol,  known  also  as  soap 
weed,  under  the  eye  of  County  Agent  Barber.  This  was  heavily  salted  and  well  wet  down 
during  filling.    Range  men  are  showing  interest. 

The  selection  of  seed  potatoes  at  digging  time  is  winning  its  way  in  Wisconsin  according  to 
a  memorandum  from  District  Superintendent  Luther.  A  quarter-acre  plot  planted  the  past 
season  with  seed  that  had  been  hiU  selected  for  three  years  yielded  100  bushels. 

According  to  Adviser  Mack's  report  the  discussions  at  farm  bureau  centers  in  Kern  County, 
Cal.,  the  past  year  were  wide  as  the  county  itself.  There  came  under  discussion  "the  growing 
of  different  crops,  selecting  trees,  putting  out  and  managing  orchards,  cooperative  marketing 
and  selling,  rural  credit,  hog-cholera  control,  squirrel  extermination,  dairying,  poultry  raising. 
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sanitation  and  diseases  of  cattle,  insect  and  fungus  pests,  rural  public  health,  aKalfa  growing, 
sugar-beet  raising,  silo  construction,  frost  prevention,  in  fact  everything  pertaining  to  the 
mprovement  of  the  agriculture  in  the  county. "  The  reclamation  of  alkali  land  and  growing 
rice  in  alkali  land  also  received  attention. 

Agent  Henry,  Allen  County,  Ind.,  purposely  held  a  meeting  at  a  cholera-affected  farm  last 
fall.  He  hoped  to  teach  farmers  how  to  get  hog  cholera  under  control.  The  40  farmers  in 
attendance  experienced  a  practical  demonstration  with  disinfectants,  for  the  shoes  of  the  men, 
the  feet  of  the  horses,  and  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles  were  treated  before  they  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  premises. 

Crops  in  Oregon  were  considerably  damaged  by  jack  rabbits  the  past  season.  County 
Agent  Lovett,  Crook  County,  has  a  campaign  under  way  for  doing  away  with  them.  In  this 
he  is  assisted  by  a  biologist  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Meetings  are 
being  held  to  demonstrate  the  mixing  of  poisoned  baits  and  to  explain  how  to  use  them.  County 
authorities  supply  the  strychnine,  having  appropriated  $250  for  the  purpose. 

County  Agent  Armstrong,  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.,  began  work  with  a  campaign  directed 
against  the  ravages  of  the  harvester  ant.  He  sent  out  return  postals  to  many  farmers  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  asking  for  volunteer  cooperators.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  signed  for 
the  campaign,  being  owners  of  8,771  acres  of  infested,  high-valued  land.  The  ant  eats  alfalfa 
and  grain  to  the  ground  in  patches  about  the  fields.  Thus  far  more  than  9  tons  of  London 
purple  have  been  purchased  by  farmers  of  the  region,  for  many  besides  the  signers  are  taking 
part  in  the  campaign. 

The  Arizona  agricultural  extension  service,  through  G.  W.  Barnes,  live  stock  specialist 
and  the  county  agent  of  Maricopa  County,  has  succeeded  in  starting  a  cow-testing  association 
of  47  members.  Though  they  own  but  5  per  cent  of  the  cows  of  the  region,  it  is  a  move  toward 
clearing  away  the  unprofitable  cows — here  estimated  at  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATION  WORK. 

In  undertaking  to  point  out  to  a  farmer  wherein  his  farm  business  is  weak  and  to  suggest 
changes  to  make  it  more  profitable,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  only  safe  way  is  to  do  it  by 
comparing  his  farm  business  with  averages  of  the  business  of  a  number  of  other  farmers  who 
are  working  under  similar  conditions  in  the  locality.  It  is  but  natural,  however,  that  farmers 
should  in  some  cases  wish  to  go  behind  the  averages  and  have  their  business  compared  in 
detail  with  the  business  of  other  individual  farmers. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  business  of  farm  No.  29  was  compared  with  farm  No 
31  without  disclosing  to  the  operator  of  farm  No.  29  who  was  the  operator  of  farm  No,  31: 

Comparison  of  results  on  tivo  farms. 


Labor  income  (1914)  

Size  of  business: 

Area  in  crops  acres. 

Number  of  cows  

Number  of  productive  animal  units  

Diversity  of  biisiness: 

Receipts  from  dairy  

Net  live-stock  receipts  

Receipts  from  labor  off  farm  

Crop  yields: 

Silage  corn  tons. 

Hay  do. 

Production  of  stock: 

Milk  receipts  per  cow  

Receipts  per  productive  animal  unit  


No.  29. 

No.  31. 

S113 

$653 

40 

38 

16 

15 

27 

22 

S900 

$1,117 

$660 

$773 

$85 

$125 

16 

13 

1.  7 

1.6 

$56 

$74 

$58 

$86 

These  two  farms  are  located  in  the  same  neighborhood,  have  like  soils  and  identical  weather 
conditions,  are  keeping  the  same  breed  of  cows,  selling  in  the  same  markets,  and  yet  farm  No. 
31  made  a  labor  income  $550  larger  than  the  neighboring  farm  No.  29. 

So  far  as  size  of  business  is  concerned,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  farms.  However, 
farm  No.  29  with  2  more  acres  of  crops,  1  more  cow,  and  5  more  productive  animal  units  has 
the  advantage  of  a  slightly  larger  business. 

With  respect  to  diversity  of  business,  these  two  farms  have  the  same  sources  of  income. 
The  two  important  crops,  silage  corn  and  hay,  seem  to  be  about  equally  good,  with  farm  No.  29 
possibly  having  a  slight  advantage. 

In  spite  of  farm  No.  29's  shght  advantage  in  size  of  business  and  yield  of  crops,  farm  No. 
31  made  in  1914  nearly  six  times  as  large  a  labor  income.  To  what,  then,  is  this  due?  By 
turning  to  ''Production  of  live  stock"  a  marked  advantage  in  favor  of  farm  No.  31  is  observed, 
the  receipts  per  cow  being  $18  higher  and  the  receipts  per  productive  animal  unit  $28  higher 
than  on  farm  No.  29.  The  difference  in  production  of  live  stock  easily  accounts  for  more  than 
the  difference  between  the  labor  incomes  on  the  two  farms.  If  farm  No.  29  had  as  good  live 
stock  as  farm  No.  31,  its  labor  income  would  be  about  $800  greater  than  it  is. 

When  the  preceding  comparison  was  shown  to  the  operator  of  farm  No.  29,  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  live  stock  were  really  so  poor,  but  when  he  had  again  gone  over  his  creamery 
receipts  he  was  convinced.  Since  this  record  was  returned  and  the  comparison  made  the 
operator  of  farm  No.  29  has  been  weighing  the  milk  from  his  cows  and  testing  for  butter  fat. 
He  has  recently  joined  a  cow-testing  association  started  in  the  locahty  and  has  advised  with 
the  county  agent  as  to  better  methods  of  handling  the  live  stock. 

Farm  Management  Demonstrator  WiUiams  of  Nebraska  reports  that  County  Agents  Seidell 
of  Box  Butte  County  and  George  of  Madison  County  spent  an  entire  week  in  the  office  at  Lincoln 
for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  every  step  connected  with  working  up  farm- 
analysis  records.  The  first  day  each  agent  worked  on  the  records  taken  in  his  own  county. 
At  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  however,  it  was  apparent  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
both  men  if  all  in  the  office  concentrated  on  one  county.  Accordingly  both  agents  thereafter 
worked  on  the  56  Box  Butte  County  records,  all  of  which  except  13  were  taken  by  Mr.  Seidell. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  both  were  able  to  explain  every  step  of  the  work  and  the  interpretation 
to  be  deduced  therefrom.  Their  point  of  view  regarding  farm  management  demonstration 
work  changed  radically  during  the  week.  This  suggests  that  the  county  agent  should  by  all 
means  have  an  opportunity  to  devote  a  period  such  as  this  to  an  uninterrupted  study  of  the 
farm-analysis  method.  The  county  agent  will  not  become  enthusiastic  about  the  work  until 
he  understands  it.  Extension  Director  Pugsley  plans  that  each  county  agent  shall  spend  one 
week  in  the  central  office  at  Lincoln  on  work  of  this  character,  and  that  hereafter  all  new  county 
agents  shall  spend  about  two  weeks  in  the  office  before  taking  up  county-agent  work. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WOSK. 

The  annual  report  of  State  Leader  T.  A.  Erickson,  of  Minnesota,  for  the  club  year  1915 
shows  an  enrollment  of  8,110  club  members,  who  earned  a  total  net  profit  of  $107,260,  an 
average  net  profit  of  $13.22.  The  average  net  profit  of  the  members  in  the  potato  club  work 
was  $60,  this  being  the  highest  average  net  profit  of  any  club  in  the  State.  Forty-three  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment  completed  the  work  and  submitted  their  reports.  Salary,  travel, 
printing,  and  demonstration  material  to  conduct  this  work  amounted  to  $6,305.  The  highest 
yields  per  acre  in  the  two  major  club  projects  were  as  follows:  Corn,  101  bushels;  potatoes, 
605§  bushels.  . 
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J.  C.  Hogenson,  State  leader  of  club  work  in  Utah,  reports  14,113  club  members  actually 
beginning  work  and  showing  a  net  profit  of  $166,941.43.  The  potato  club  members  averaged 
a  net  profit  of  $132  per  acre,  with  an  average  yield  of  440  bushels.  The  highest  yield  in  the  State 
was  646  bushels.  The  sugar-beet  club  averaged  18.5  tons  per  acre,  with  an  average  net  profit 
of  $43.93.  The  highest  yield  reported  was  32  tons.  Poultry  proved  profitable  to  the  club 
members  also.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  members  raised  7,060  birds,  and  made  an  average 
net  profit  of  $8.50  per  member.  Each  bird  paid  a  net  profit  of  $0.40.  Fourteen  hundred  and 
sixty  girls  baked  39,420  loaves  of  bread.  Each  of  the  332  club  members  raised  a  pig  and  added 
$6,640  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  which  is  nearly  sufiicient  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  club 
work  in  the  State  of  Utah, 

Howard  La  France,  potato  champion  of  jVlichigan,  raised  210  bushels  22  pounds  of  potatoes 
on  his  club  plat  of  oue-haK  acre.    In  his  story  ''How  I  made  my  crop,"  he  writes: 

In  summing  up  what  I  have  gained  from  growing  potatoes,  I  will  name  the  following  points:  First,  I  have  $110.15 
clear  money.  Second,  I  have  learned  the  fundamental  principles  of  raising  the  potato  plant,  which  will  help  me 
to  raise  more  potatoes  per  acre  as  a  farmer.  Thii'd,  the  value  of  making  a  close  study  of  any  business  proposition. 
Fourth,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  results  and  know  I  can  do  better. 

State  Leader  I.  L.  Hobson  of  Wyoming  report's  75  per  cent  of  the  State  emollment  begin- 
ning work  has  completed  all  work  outlined  in  the  club  projects,  made  out  reports,  written  the 
story,  and  forwarded  same  to  the  State  office,  through  the  local  leader. 

P.  J.  Sanders,  district  club  leader  of  Davis  County,  Utah,  reports:  ''Enrollment,  512;  com- 
pleting all  work  outlined  in  club  projects,  450;  total  value  of  products  in  seven  projects, 
$10,222.05;  average  of  $22.70  per  club  member."  ]\'lr.  Sanders  reports  43  canning  demon- 
strations, with  a  total  attendance  of  735. 

State  Leader  E.  C.  Lindemann  of  Michigan  reports  the  following  letter  from  a  county  agent: 

At  om-  last  farm  bm'eau  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  to  present  a  trophy  cup  to  the  farmers'  organization 
that  does  the  most  commendable  work  in  promoting  and  supervising  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  We  propose  to  judge 
the  farmers'  organization  on  this  basis: 


Another  cup  will  be  given  the  school  doing  the  most  commendable  work  along  this  same  line.  It  will  be  judged 
by  the  same  basis  of  award. 

This  plan  may  assist  State  leaders  to  secure  local  leaders  who  will  stay  on  the  job  to  the  end 
of  the  club  season. 

O.  A.  Morton,  of  Massachusetts,  has  another  plan  to  secure  local  leaders.  He  proposes 
to  have  a  State  organization  of  local  leaders  and  present  each  successful  leader  with  a  leader's 
achievement  medal  after  a  year  of  successful  leadership. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  club  exhibit  in  Pulaski  County,  Ind.,  made  a  hit,  though  there  was  a 
charge  for  admission  to  cover  necessary  expenses.  The  boys  showed  poultry,  corn,  fruit,  and 
vegetables;  the  girls,  products  of  their  cooking,  canning,  and  sewing. 

Rufus  Stanley,  of  the  Omega  Club,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  had  garden  club  members  making 
compost  heaps  during  the  fall  as  follows:  (1)  Pile  leaves  in  a  corner  of  3^our  garden;  (2)  soak 
them  with  water — soapy  wash  water  if  you  have  it;  (3)  mix  with  them  sifted  ashes  or  lime  if 
you  can  get  it;  (4)  Cover  them  with  3  inches  of  soil  and  tramp  down;  (5)  turn  them  over  once 
a  month  and  tramp  down. 

The  farm  center  fair  at  Oakhurst,  Cal.,  arranged  for  by  the  farm  center,  in  cooperation 
with  the  farm  adviser,  Mr.  Mayhew,  was  unusually  novel  as  weU  as  successful.    This  is  a  so- 


Per  cent. 


For  securing  largest  enrollment  

For  securing  largest  percentage  of  reports  of  projects  completed 

For  best  local  exliibit  

For  best  county  exhibit  
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called  mountain  center.  About  300  men,  women,  and  children  came  in  all  sorts  of  veliicles, 
some  coming  as  much  as  20  miles.  A  good  variety  of  exhibits  was  displayed.  An  interesting 
exhibit  was  an  emergency  dinner  brought  by  jMrs.  C.  W.  Myers,  Oakhurst.  This  consisted  of 
home-canned  products,  all  put  up  by  Mrs.  Myers.  They  were  as  follows:  (1)  Tomato  soup;  (2) 
beets  for  salad;  (3)  canned  fried  chicken;  (4)  Caimed  boiled  chicken;  (5)  canned  sweet  potatoes; 
(6)  tomato  rehsh;  (7)  catsup;  (8)  spiced  grapes;  (9)  cucumber  pickles;  (10)  gherkins;  (11)  com 
on  cob;  (12)  squash;  (13)  beans;  (14)  peaches;  (15)  pears;  (16)  seedless  grapes  (for  pies);  (17) 
green  tomato  mincemeat  (for  pies).    All  these  products  were  in  glass  jars,  ready  to  serve. 

The  Nebraska  extension  service  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  cooperated  with  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  in  the  conduct  of  a  garden  and  marketing  club 
during  the  year  1915.  An  enroUment  of  1,167  members  was  secured,  field  meetings  were 
held,  and  a  market  was  established  in  the  center  of  Lincoln  to  assist  club  members  to  dispose 
of  their  products.  This  market  was  open  on  Saturday  from  8  to  11  in  the  morning.  The 
attendance  at  the  market  varied  from  40  to  100  members,  and  the  gross  sales  were  from  $50 
to  $125.  The  club  members  were  taught  to  can  products  remaining  unsold  at  the  close  of  the 
market.  Later  in  the  season  a  club  festival  was  held  on  the  college  grounds  and  an  exhibit 
was  made  at  the  State  fair.  Reports  and  stories  were  \\Titten  by  the  club  members.  The 
work  was  so  successful  that  a  local  hotel  gave  a  banquet  to  the  club  members  who  completed 
the  work. 

During  the  coming  season  the  extension  service  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  plans  to  offer 
assistance  in  conducting  school  gardening  and  canning  work  to  12  Nebraska  towns. 

In  this  work  the  extension  service  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  agrees  to  cooperate  in  the 
gardening  and  canning  work  of  the  town  provided  the  school  board  will  do  three  things: 

1.  At  regular  meetings  of  the  school  board  approve  a  garden  and  canning  project  as  an  official  part  of  the  school 
work. 

2.  Arrange  to  grant  credits  in  the  high  school  for  a  completed  project,  and  to  make  the  work  in  the  seA-enth  and 
eighth  grades  a  part  of  some  work  already  established,  such  as  mathematics,  English,  or  industrial  geography. 

3.  Hire  somebody,  preferably  the  teacher  in  agriculture  of  the  school,  to  devote  the  enthe  summer  to  the  work, 
and  relieve  him  of  sufficient  teacliing  so  that  he  can  give  time  necessary  in  spring  and  fall  to  the  organization  and 
completion  of  the  work. 

The  part  of  the  extension  service  in  the  work  is  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  They  will  present  the  work  to  the  town  and  assist  in  the  enrollment  and  organization. 

2.  They  will  furnish  all  enrollment  blanks,  rules,  report  cards,  account  books,  lessons,  chculars,  etc. 

3.  They  will  furnish  specialists  who  give  demonstrations  at  various  periods  during  the  season,  such  as  demonstra- 
tions in  the  preparation  of  the  garden  beds,  in  planting  and  transplanting,  in  marketing  and  canning.  They  will  make 
the  garden  supervisors  who  are  hired  by  the  school  board  their  official  representatives  ia  the  community,  and  of  course 
the  supervisors  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  extension  service.  It  really  gives  them  a  person  in  charge  of  the 
work  who  devotes  his  entire  summer  to  that  and  that  alone. 

The  plan  for  credits  which  has  been  accepted  so  far  is  briefly  as  follows : 
In  the  high  school  a  completed  project  will  be  required  as  part  of  the  work  in  agriculture, 
in  case  agriculture  is  given.  Credit  will  be  given  of  one  point  for  a  satisfactorily  completed 
project,  which  means  one  study  for  one  semester.  In  the  grades  it  will  be  coupled  up  with 
some  studies  and  assigned  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  those  studies.  Those  who  do  not  take  the 
garden  work  will  be  required  to  do  some  other  work  which  wiU  be  assigned  to  them. 
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PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Farm  management  demonstrations  are  being  lamiched  in  Rhode  Island.  ^Ir.  E.  A.  Brown 
of  this  office  is  assisting  State  Leader  Elder  and  County  Agent  Stimson  in  the  work. 

Paul  y.  Maris,  who  has  been  county  agent  of  SaUne  Count}",  Mo.,  since  June  15,  1914, 
has  been  appointed  State  county  agent  leader  in  Oregon,  effective  January  1. 

W.  S.  Thornber,  formerly  head  of  the  horticultural  department  of  the  State  College  of 
Washington,  is  the  Dewly  appoinbed  extension  director  in  the  State  of  Washington,  vice 
J.  A.  Tormey  resigned, 

Gordon  W.  Randlett,  State  county  agent  leader  in  South  Dakota,  has  been  appointed 
extension  director.    He  assumed  his  new  duties  December  13,  1915. 

Prof.  F.  L.  Griffin,  for  two  years  in  charge  of  boys'  and  girls'  extension  work  in  Oregon, 
has  resigned  to  take  a  similar  position  at  Cornell  University  in  New  York.  He  is  succeeded 
by  H.  C.  Seymom-,  recently  county  superintendent  of  Marion  County,  Oreg. 

^Ir,  C.  W.  Clemmer,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agriculture,  has  been  appointed 
as  State  leader  in  charge  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  for  Pennsylvania. 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  has  made  arrangements  to 
employ  a  county  leader  in  boys'  and  guis'  club  work  at  a  salary  of  S3, 000  a  year. 

County  Agent  R.  B.  Cogion,  of  Lane  County,  Oreg.,  has  been  appointed  State  county  agent 
leader  in  the  State  of  Washmgton,  vice  Byron  Himter,  who  resigned  July  last  to  take  up  research 
work  with  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  this  department. 

Assistant  State  Leader  J.  F.  Wojta,  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed  State  coimty  agent 
leader  in  that  State.  K.  L.  Hatch  formerly  was  charged  with  this  duty  in  addition  to  his  work  as 
assistant  director  of  extension  service,  which  he  continues  to  discharge. 

Assistant  State  Leader  Coleman,  of  Indiana,  has  been  designated  as  assistant  in  charge  of 
county  agent  work,  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  county  agent  leader  in  other  States. 

L.  R.  Simons,  who  has  been  county  agent  in  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  county  agent  work  in  the  Office  of  Extension  Work,  North  and  West,  and  will  have 
headc^uarters  in  Washington  beginning  February  16. 

W.  D.  Hill  and  P.  K.  Whelpton  have  been  appointed  field  assistants  in  farm  management 
demonstrations  in  the  Office  of  Extension  Work,  North  and  West,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. 

M.  L.  Mosher,  for  the  past  three  years  county  agent  of  Clinton  County,  Iowa,  has  been 
appointed  county  agent  in  Woodford  County,  111.  He  is  succeeded  in  Clinton  County  by  L.  O. 
Wise,  formerly  county  agent  of  Wright  County,  Iowa. 

Since  January  1  the  following  county  agents  have  been  appointed: 


W.  W.  Oley,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 
H.  E.  Cronch,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 
A.  R.  Zimmer,  Tioga  County,  X.  Y. 
D.  S.  Myer,  Vanderburg  County,  Ind. 
John  C.  Eldredge,  Emmet  County,  Iowa. 
Karl  Knaus,  Cloud  County,  Kans. 


George  Dunlop,  Sioux  County,  Iowa. 
D.  L.  Hagerman,  Ottawa  County,  Mich. 
Chas.  E.  Smith,  Las  Animas  County,  Colo. 
John  E.  Watt,  Lincoln  County,  Wyo. 
R.  V.  Tanner,  Mason  County,  !Mich. 
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